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ABSTRACT 

Career guidance/career education are the focus of 
this transcript of a radio series broadcast by the National Public 
Radio System entitled "Can You Get There from Here?" The fourth and 
final part of a U-part series on the relationship between schooling 
and jobs, this program incorporates studio interviews with career 
counselors and educational administrators from various parts of the 
country. In the final segment of the program, excerpts are read from 
listeners' responses to the question of whether they received 
training in school for the jobs they now hold. The moderator reports 
that 60-% of respondents said they had not received training in school 
for their current job, but most discussed the ambivalence of their 
situation. A resource list on education and work is included. (TA) 
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OPTIONS IN EDUCATION is an electronic weekly magazine devoted to 
coverage of news, features, policy and people in the field of education. 
This transcript focuses on the subject of career guidance/career education. 
The reporter is John.Merrow; the co-host is Wendy Blair. 

This week' s program is the fourth and final in a series on the relationship 
between schooling and jobs, "Can You Get There From Here?" and is available 
for broadcast by National Public Radio's 181 momber stations the week of 
January 26. 
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BLAIR: Options in Fducation is a news magazine about all the issues 
and ideas in education, from the abc * s of Pre-school to tho alphabet soun 
of government programs. I'm Wendv Blair, nnd this weeV on Options in 

Education, John Marrow and I continue a four-part series on schooling and 
jobs: "Can Vou Get There From Here7" 

ORLANDO: Hi, I'm Tony Orlando. 

DAWN: And we're Dawn. 

ORLANDO: We had a lot of fun making this record which comos v/ith a 
soecial free booklet on career opportunities* 

DAWN: You can qet the training to qualify for a technical career. 
Write to Careers, Box 111, Washington D.C., 20044. 

ORLANDO : Who knows , you , too , may be sirsqina our sonq ? "You Can 
Be More Than You Are." 

This was a public service announcRment of this station. 

TEACHER: This kind of training is most isportant for kids v.-ho are 
DOor students. Those are the ones I like to work v/ith the most. A lot 
of other kids are going to make it without the school. But for kids 
v'hose environment is not so great, they're the ones who sit in the. bmcl 
row, v7ho am afraid to talk, literallv, to son»pone else, and sr\v, 'T 
can do this job because I'm worth something. You know, I'll do n good 
job for you or I . nev2d this training." They are the people, I think who 
need it the most. 

TEACHER: We did a survey in Georgia of all the students vho took th« 
SAT's. 78 percent of these students identified caronr counrolinq as 

their number one problem. The number two nped was trying to fiauro out 
where to find career counseling. So their first nrohlem was v-hat thoy 
were going to do, and their second problem was where in the world thev 
were going to find help with the first problem. 

BLAIR: The poor student needs it and thf? coll^^ge-bound studont 
needs it. "It" is career guidance. John has b<?en asVinq teachers and 
counselors from across the country vrhat they are teaching studont^ 
about work. ^^ary Domahidy of Greenville, Pouth Carolina, oxnlains that 
young girls need special career counseling, too. 

MERROW: v:hat is the wheel of .fortune, Mary? 

DOMAHIDY: Okay, it's like I said, a wheel of fortune. It's divided 
into two different parts. One Dart is what happens to someono. when thov 
go look for a job. The second part is v/hat's likely to happen ^n people 
in their personal lives in the future, to women. This goes soinning, 
spinnina, soinning. The student goes no there with knov'lndgo about some 
plans that they might have concerning a specific job and hope? for their 
future. To they walk up there and they spin it and it migh.t come up 
•'You're not hired because vou have no exoer ience . " There is always the 
possibility that you do get the job. But there is another possibility. 
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too, that you don't get the job or you do get the job based on whether 
or not you have an advanced degree. 

MERROW: Aha, the old shell game of going back to college. 

DOMAHIDY: Right, or there is the other one, too, which prohibly 
miqht be more typical of today's job narket. Only if you have tocbnloal 
skills do you get the job: 

MERROW: You said there v/ere tv/o wheels of fortune or tvo r»art?v to 
the wheel. It had something to do v/ith personal life. ^*^hat*s on that 
wheel? 

DOMAHIDY: Okay, on that wheel are things like haopily married tn . 
say, a doctor or a storeowner. Also there are things like sbe*.s widov.'ed 
at the age of 30 because one out of 10 \^romen in our country can expect 
to be widowed before the age of 50, which is pretty much against their 
stereotype. Then, of course, v/ith three out of ten marriages ending in 
divorce, we have to have that adequately renresented in the situation. 
And with one out of ten women remaining single for her entire life, v;e 
have to have that represented too. So those are just some of the out- 

COITi3S . 

MERROW: What's the mystery envelope and V7hat*s in the mystery en- 
velope? 

DOMAHIDY: Well, it is another tool to get at a learning situation. 
This time the young people are working in pairs. It may be a boy and a 
girl or two boys or two girls or v/hatever. They are asked to plan for 
an average hiqh school girl v;ho * s 16 years old what they think will 
probably haopen to her in the next 20 years of. her life. They then have 
about 10 to 15 minutes to work thi? ouh and present their ideas to the 
class. Then I show them a set of nypterv envelopes and they pick one o^ 
them. This represents fate. Whatever the mystery envelope says holdn 
true. This is that part of life that they have not been aV^le to show 
all control over. 

MERROW: "^ary, it sounds as if ideally the kids v7ho finish this unit 
that you are doing will have their feet somehow onto reality. Is that 
the goal? 

DOMAHIDY: The goal, yes, is to create the awareness that those are ■ 
the things that can happen, that are likely to hapP'^n, chat you can't 
control every aspect of life. I have to say one thing about myth break- 
ing, though. You have to be cautious. In three to five days there is 
not a whole lot I can do to break any kind of myths that have been in- 
grained over a period of, say, 15 years. It is just to create the 
awareness that there are some other ways of looking at things. ^!nv/ If .' 
it breaks th^?ir myth that is because they have thought beyond what I've 
done in three days. 

MERROW: Mary Domahidy , who * s a YWCA program coordinator in nroon- 
ville. South Carolina. 

BLAIR: Creating awareness is a central theme, as is the idea of 
values clarification. A career counselor from Mew Hamnshirc explain?^. 

MERROW: Kathy Diggs, you are a career counselor. What do vou do 
if the kid is happy driving a tractor? Do you just let him go on or do 



you tell him about the other things he might do? 



DIGGS: I think that you absolutc-.ly have to. The whole point of 
career education is to expose people to careers without, hopefully, in- 
fluencing them in any kind of directions, but giving them the initial 
equipment for tbemsfilves to make decisions. I think that it is our 
obligation to definitely illustr-ite to them the variety of careers that 
are available, but to qive them the skills to make the decjsionr: hotwoon 
their environmental background, which may conflict v;ith the other in- 
formation they are learninq, but to make the decisions for thnnsdves, 

MERROW: Okay, but there are environmental pressures to not tell ^he 
kid about Paris and Rome and keep him on the farm? 

DIGGS: Forget that; Manchester and Concord, Yes, I think there 
are, I don't think it is necessary to keep them just strictly the 
farm as it is to keep them home, I think that is very true of r\ Int of 
areas where- it is a rural kind of circumstance, not only in my immediate 
place that I'm familiar vrith. Yes, I think that there are parents whose 
exposure themselves is limited and therefore they don't understand the 
exr>osure that their son or daughter might have to have in order to cope 
in society. Therefore, it's not that they want to shelter the child. 
It's just that their own vision doesn't take that in at all, 

MERROW: Isn't it possible that you're setting them up for some kind 
of huge culture shock? 

DIGGS: Oh, I think that'.^^ very possible. I think that anybody 
who even pretends to be%n exnert in any kind of career education or 
especially career guidance, ir\y kind of counseling that would be teaching 
decision-making skills or valu-s clarification to students v/ould have 
to be very careful that thev are not in any way, in intonations and so 
forth, ascribing priorities to it, you know, "this is better than that." 
I think what we are trying to do is iust to have kids understand vhat 
their own values are, just to understand what their values are, and 
perhaps how they arrived at them. In order for som.ebodv to make a r!f=- 
cision about a career, they have to knov; what thev. v/ant of themselves. 
They have to clarify their own values. Then they have to have docisinn- 
making skills which helo them to make decisions once thev've aathered 
all of the information. 

The third part of it then is to have career information , enough information 
and exposure and hands-on experiences, and so forth, so that nov knov/ina 
what kind of life style you think you want, by havinq clarified your own 
values, now beinq able to knov; how you make a decision, you. then take 
as much data as you can and as much realistic exposure and then relate 
those exposures to the other two things, to your values, and try to 
choose a career in that way. 

I think that it is very possible, in fact probable, that by deviP-loping 

a good career education program from kindergarten through 12tv, nradc 

we will in fact put many kids in conflict with their local onviror.ncnt , 

with family, with a tradition of their geographic area, with a trac'.ition 

of a, say, a foreign background. T think we will definitely rut VirKs in 

conflict with that and that means that v/o therefore have to d#»al 

with the conflict we are going to put then into. That again comes hack 

to the whole thina I said on values clarification and decision mi-rinq. 

Any kind o.f change and any kind of decision-making is difficult. It's work. 

It could involve, you know, some pain and agony, I think decision-making 

is not easy, 

MERROW: So you are kind of a revolutionary. 
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DIGGS": I don't think so. I know I didn't have the help and I spent 
a lot of time going through the wrong doors. I think that we don't have 
time for it. I think that we don't want kids dropping out of school. 
This has something to do with that whole thing, making school more rel- 
evant. We want learning to be a lifelong process, we want kids to be * 
able to sec the relationship between everything they do in school and 
themselves, relevantly, and to tie some of those kind of things to- 
gether with a lifestyle. Career education really means a lifestyle. 
It doesn't just mean "job". It means a whole lifestyle. 

BLAIR: Kathy Diggs, a career counselor in Nev Hampshire r talking 
with John Merrow. Any number of factors influence career and occupation- 
al decisions. Ivan Charner, an education researcher at the National 
Institute of Education, lists some of the variables. 

CHARNER: We are looking at a wide range of variables, ranging all 
the way from parental background variables, including parents* education, 
occupations, income, parental socialization practices, including sox 
role socialization — that is a maior emphasis in a lot of research 
today — educational variables, academic ability, intelligence measured 
by an IQ test or some form of IQ test; pure variables, what your friends 
want to do, if that is congruent with what you want to do: and other 
significant r other variables, what teacliers want you to do, v.'hat teachers 
say you should do, what counselors say you should do, the amount nf 
counseling that you have had or the amount of advice that teachers 
give you for different educational and occupational levels; and also a 
number of socio-economic status variables, other than parental, including 
community socio-economic status, school socio-economic status, and the 
import of all of these variables on occupational attainments, educational 
attainments of individuals. 

MERROW: What are you finding out? What's the single most ini- 
portant factor in the choice of an occupation? 

CHARNER: Parental influence seems to be the most important, both 
on its direct effect on occupational attainments, how it directly vT)uld 
affect one's occupational attainment, and also on its effect of other 
variables and thensubsequently how those variables affect occupa tion<=il 
attainment. 

MERROW: Let me give you an hypothesis. You grow up in a family ^nd 
your father works in a mill. Everyday or everv night he savs *'Tvan, T 
don't want you to grow up to work in a mill. I don't want you to be 
like me. I want you to do better than I am." Those arc both faniily 
variables. The kid sees the father doing one thing and here's the 
father saying another. V^hat's likely to happen? Which will have the 
stronger influence? 

CHA'^NER: My guess in that case v;ill be probably some kind nf 
interaction of the two. If I would see my father being very happy nt 
what he's doing, having a relatively good income and a stable job an-l 
doing things that T v;ould like to do, being outside, workina with mv 
hands, that might ovorcompensatc for what he's actually telling no. Tf, 
on the other hand, I don't like what he's doing and think v;hat ho'c; 
telling me is better, that would be the primary factor in my weighing 
those two alternatives. 

MERROW: -You say, "I would guess." I know you are a qualified nnof^sf^r. 
But is there research that actually indicates that? C'ln you rrsonrch 
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that, the interaction of those two sort of contradictory threads? 

CHARNER: Yes, there has been some, Lookinq at parental aspiration 
for their children compared to parental occupations and findinq that 
parental aspirations have a major effect on occupational aspirations 
and subsequent occupational attainments. 

MERROW: You said the. most important thing is thn family influenco. 
What's the second most important factor .in choice of an occupation? 

CHARNER: You'd get a debate in the field. A number of students 
would say it is educational influences. The level of education is wbat 
we've researched primarily, how mauy years of education. There has been 
very little research on actually what about education seems to have 
affect. 

MERROW: Ivan, I .lave this sneaking feeling that you are talking 
about people who go on to ^:cvllege. 

CHARNER: Most of the research hafi been dealing vrith college pop- 
ulations, but there is a large percent, part of the research, that does 
deal v;ith non-college bound students. 

MERROW: Is there a difference? For example, vou haven't r?aid in 
terms of the factors affectinq choice, you havra't said the job market, 
or at lea'st I didn't hear you,"^ don't chink. 

CHARNER: The labor force. I. classify the job market in that larqo 
range of environmental variables, 

MERROW: Oh, I see. So the availability of jobs — 

CHARNER: Is an important factor. 

MERROW: How important? 

CHARNER: It er^erges as being important vrhen the actual decision 
to enter a career becomes itr.portant. And it also becomes important as 
part of the information b^r.o that an individual uses to make a decision, 
what careers are available, what careers will be emerging in different 
fields, and particularly for women, which careers seem to be opening 
for women and which careers can v/omen enter. 

MERROW: Let's corao back to that nuestion of women. I'm curious. 
You said "When peoole make a choice." When do young oeonle choos<^? I've 
heard, for example, people in career education talking about the choice 
point. What do they mean? * 

CHARNER: What they mean is a point when individual might actual.ly 
say, "I want to be. I've weighed all rnv alternatives. T knov.' mv own 
abilities, my own interests, what's available in the field. Herd's wh=-:t 
I want to do . 

MERROW: I infer from the v/ay you said that that you don't nqreo. 

CHARNER: I tend not to agree, particularly vath educational decisions. 
One of the choice points that a lot of people talk about Is 12th grade or 
11th grade, for the choice to go to college. T arque that the choico to 
go to college in many instances is made before individuals enter college. 
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If you come from an upwardly mobile family that has been pushing collnger 
that. choice has been made for you really by your parents, Thpy have been 
•putting away money for an individual to go to college before that indi- 
vidual ever enters the formal school system. So T don't think the indi- 
vidual really has the choice to go to college. The choice becomes one of 
which college to go to. 

MERROW: Are you saying that there is no such thing as a chnicp noint 
or that it happens and happens and haopens all through school? what ex- 
actly are you saying? 

CHARNER: My intuition and what I*ve read suggests that there minht 
be choice points for certain individuals, but it probably isn't consis- 
tent across individuals by any stretch of the imagination,' Certain indi- 
viduals will make a choice to enter a specific field of employment in 
11th grade; some will make it in 12th grade. Others might not make it 
until they are. out of school for three or four years and have been ex- 
ploring careers from different fields and different occuoations for a 
number of years as to which one they really want to enter for a longer 
period of time, 

MERROW: You knov;, it's not frustrating — well maybe it is frus- 
trating — if the quesiton is how do people choose their careers, occu- 
pations,. As a qualified researcher, your answer is "Everybody doos it 
differently and there are lots of different factors," 

CHARNER: That is correct. 

MERROW: But 1*11 bet you can generalize about arouns of oeoole. 

CHARNER: Certain groups of people, wp know what factors would in- 
fluence them more than other factors , women bein^ one of then. 

MERROW: Let's talk about women. 

CHARNER: Ixl major populations, women are still choosing, even with 
the increasing emphasis on the. women's movement and equal rights in edu- 
cation for women and Title IX, are still choosing a very limited range 
of narrow and low-prestige occupations. 

MERROW: Like what? 

CHARNER: College .women are still choosing teaching and nursing pro- 
fessions' or .^omo other technical professions in the science fields, but 
not a lot of them. Ranging from pre-school students on up, t.hey are 
choosing the same two occupations plus secretarial and clerical occupa- 
tions and plus model and/or airline attendant occuoations, v;bich are 
low-prestige,, lov; range occupations. And some are choosing >^nmemakor or 
housewife occuoations. But when you comoare that to the number of choic^=^s 
that boys have and the tvoes of choices, boys are choosing two to three 
times more occupations than girls are, stjraight across in the recc.nrc>^ 
ranging from pre-school un to high school and collfqe. 

MER'^OW: And you don't see signs of that changina particular l^''^ 

CHARNER: Not drastically at this time. The research that's coming 
in now has some of the very similar findings cominQ out. 
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MERROW: You said you could generalize about other qroups. >ilacks? 

CHARNKR" TV.e research with BlacJ^s is very varied. knov^ that 

they have high educational and occupational aspiration^? r equal to v^hite 
counterparts, both males and fomales. We also know that when it comes 
to attaining these they don't attain them as high as whites do. There 
seems to be something happening in the labor market which keeps Blacks 
out of it. ?hey have accepted the social values of the system, but 
don't seem to be able to get certified or to enter the occunat:ons that 
are congruent with their aspirations or the educational levels that 
are congruent with their aspirations. 

MEF. .OW: Take it into the schools or wh'^re the younq people are. 
How much information do they get? Can you generalize about that? 

CHARNLR: They seem to be getting some information about occupations 
1 think they get more information about the general worJd of work, req^ird 
less of fiurriculum. The studies that have looked at occupational infor- 
mation scores with grade level, regardless of the type of nrogram th^;. 
an individual is in, show that occupational information scores ircr.c^as^e 
with grade levels. ?>omething is happening. Individuals are qP'ir:l-:\q more 
information about the world of work. 

MERROW: My hypothesis is that if yo^i give kids a whole lot of 
Qccupaitonal inf orir.ation , what the. jobs are like, how much monev vou 
make from them, what their status is, how hard thev are, how much ?r-ici!r • 
ity they offer, how interesting they are and all that kind of stut;, 
that kids v/ould then make choices from among those occupations rath(«r 
than simply being influenced or b:iiiq influenced as much as they wore in 
the past by parents and the immediate labor market. Is that correct? 
1 mean the idea is to give kids a lot of choices. But vou are sayina 
occupational information is not all that important. 

CHARNER: The idea, more than giving them choices, is to give them 
more information to make choices with, a greater diversity of information 
more complete information in a lot of instances, so that they can v/eigh 
what parents, peers, other individuals are saying against what thoy knov; 
ahout the labor market and what they know about requirements for jobs, 
work schedule and duties on jobs and make decisions in an informal way. 

MERROW: You researchers assume that ifs somehov; a rational pro- 
cess, but it might very v^ell be almost wholly j rrational . People might 
kind of back into things. 

CHARNER: Some researchers would assume it's a rational or-^cess. 
Others say a lot has to do with chance or lucV . Again, there b.T«; he^n 
a debate in the field. Even th** hackj.nq in nroce?;s, it l'^ mv ^f^oling, 
has certain things that one could look at to sav, "The reason that vou 
backed into that was because. of other things that you have done or 
other advantages that you have." 

MERROW: Thanks very much, Ivan Charner of the National Institute 
of Education. 

BLAIR: Providing young people with more information about v:nrk is 
one goal of career education. But there is more to the definition, ac- 
cording to Ruth Roberts of Maineand Marlys Dickmeyer of Minnesota. 

MERROW: You are both involved in it. What does it mean? What's 
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career education? 

ROBERTS: That's a good question, because many people have different 
definitions of the words "career education," Maybe, perhaps, we shouldn't 
call it career education but career awareness, especially at my particular 
grade level, because we do not zero in on a particular job or we do not* 
take children and channdthem into certain job areas. We make them aware 
of the various types of jobs. We make them aware of thr; changnl.Le nature 
of our economy, the jobs that are not even invented yet that vill be there 
in. the future. We try to prepare them for all the chancres that may come 
about and the fact that they may have to make more than one choicr through- 
out their lifetime. They have to be prepared to mako these choices. Th:.s 
is what we are all about, not really zeroing in, especiallv at elemen- 
tary level, on any particular type of job. 

MERROW: Haven't you just defined career education as :^olf education? 

DICKMEYFR: Self awareness is a part of it. I .think there ar^^ kind 
of three facets of career education. There is this whole matter of aware- 
ness of yourself and who you are. Then there is this mattor of av/areness 
of the world of work, that economic world, the business world. ^nd then 
a dimension we have not talked too much about, and that is the value of 
work and why work is important to the individual and to the socio *.y. 

MERROW: So career education, as you are defining it, enccmpasses 
all those things . 

ROBERTS: It really does. To think of it as only awareness of jobs 
is a very limiting and na^rrov; definition. I'll tell you about a field 
trip that a 5th grade teacher planned with his students. They wero 
building a ,cp,nstruc tion job nearby the school. This teacher v/ent to the 
superintj2ndent of the construction job. He talked with him and raid, 
"May I bring the boys and girls over and take a look at v/hnt you are doing 
I would like you to tell them a little bit about yourself and your v;ork 
and how you feel about it, and what's going on over here." The next day 
they came over and thev saw hov the carpets were laid and hov; the buil- 
ding v/as constructed and this v/as work awareness. 

The bovs and girls had been n'-i.med about che kind of questions, because 
they had discussed this ah^.-iJ of time. One of the boys looked un at the 
superintendent and asked him, "Do you like your work?" The sunor .i nten- 
dent said, "Would you like to go to iail every morning?" They lookerl 
at him kind of quizically and he said, "That's what it's like if vou 
don't like your job, "it's like going to jail every morning." He said, 
•*I do like my work!." In fact," he- said, "when I was about 13 I dronned 
out of school and I started working and I only earned about $15 a woo!: 
and I decided this v/asn't for me. So I went back to school and T kept 
working hard until I got where I am now. Now I am responsible for every 
building on this site and there is a lot of challenge to it." As I 
watched the faces of the boys and girls listening to this man affirm 
his job and say how good he felt about it, and realizing that a lot of 
them had never heard an adult talk this^way, I felt thoy were getting 
exposed to the value of work for him as an individual as well as to the 
communitv. 

MERROW: I am talking with Brenda Dykes who used to be a teacher and 
is now an administrator in Sulfur Snrings, Texas. I am interested. T 
heard you talking earlier, Drenda, about getting business involved in the 
school. You apparently spend a certain amount of your time doing thc^.t. 
Why do you think that's important? 
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DYKES: I think it is very important that you emphasize the business 
in relation with the world of work. Nevertheless the hoys and girls 
should be aware that their world is not confined to four vails, that 
their world is the ••orld, their classroom is the world. We put bovs and 
qirls into the business, lOO Bth graders one day, and we called it "carc^or 
day." By dojnq this, our business, several of the businei:smen romarko«l 
to me that it renewed their faith in young people. They didn't realize 
that young people had as much knowledge as they did or that they were 
able to do as much of the tasks as they did. 

We had a boy that worked with conputers. Several of them gave them the 
actual jobsv The boy on the computer, it was a grocery supply company 
and he was actually given a $400 order to put through the comnuter. 
They were amazed that he could pick up this task and do it so fast. 

We had one that went into the Ramada Inn, that is hotel management. This 
boy impressed them so much that he was able to go back for a part-time 
job. They were able to teach him some of the skills v/here their other 
people could break away and do some'chino,^ else^ this kind of thing. 

Also other businesse£;. We had two boys that wanted to be funeral home 
directors. They actually helped in a funeral. We had everv kind of 
occupations you could imagine that day. Each student wore an emVlem 
which was a schoolhouse designating that it v^as career day. This was on 
schooltime. They v/ere counted Present in school, vet their school wa? 
the world of v/ork. They were actually working in the world of work vith 
their business. 

MERR0V7: Okay, now let me he a little bit of a cynic here. Hc>w 
much can anybody learn about running a Ramada Inn or running a funeral 
or what have you in one day? 

DYKES: I think they can ]earn enough that they know whether they 
really do have an interest in it. Several of them that went out into the 
different businesses maybe found one niche that they v/ere not even av/arc 
was there. 

MERRCW: Judging from what you are ;iaying, then, it would seem as 
if a lot of kids would like to have more than one career day during 
the year. 

DYKES: Right. Several of the hoys and qirl«? rerrjarked to me that 
it was the best day of their life. Some of them remarked that for the 
first time in their life they unde-rstand why t^ey went to f^chool . Then 
other boys and girls also felt this wav. Our htisiness oarticin^^ tion has 
really grown because v;hen we got a little extsnsTire , then the businesr.PF 
x>7antcd to come in and be a part of the school f^/stem because thev could 
see it was a going thing. We had a manager frxm Texas Power and Light 
tell us that they spend thousands of dollars a year retraining thoir 
people on hov; to answer a telephone and things like this, v/hy can't v-o 
work with the boys and girls and they will he qlad to work with us, on 
how to communicate with people so they won't have to retrain thoir workers 
when they graduate from high school, this kind of thing. 

MERROW: Now the kids who go out on career day, let mo make sure I 
got that right, those are 7th, 8th and 9th graders? 

DYKES: Eighth graders only. V7e do this as a climax of the ^^th arade 
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before they go into high school. Our 8th grade is the last year of the 
middle school concept.- By Spring of the 8th grade they are to know what 
they want to take in high school. Some of them are stil] leery, thev do 
not exactly. know which way they want to go; T think this hclns se^l 
where they want to ao in the 9th grade. After the career dav they net 
with their counselors and made thair schedule up for the 0th qrado. 
Some of them knew what type of vocations or occupaticr.s thev wnntptl 
to pursue at that time; We know some of them are going to ch.mno *-.hoir 
mind. But as least it gave the-n a goal. We had a potential dronnut 
who" had not been in school several days that year. I thought for ruro 
he vfould dropout by the end of the Rth grade. I saw his mother two dav5= 
ago. She remarked that for the first time in her life her child knev/ 
that he wanted to go to school and why he wanted to finish, hecausp he 
had a goal in mind. He had never peen able to go out — he is from a 
low-income family — and see what the world of work was really like. 

BLAIP: Brenda Dykes, a school administrator in Texas. What the 
world is really like is a large part of the puzzle for young people, 
and perhaps for adults, too. 

BARTON: Steve Bailey, vice-president of the Americ*-in Counsel on 
Education, tells the story of the harried father who comes home and 
wants some peace and his young son is interrupting that. So he gives 
him a map of the world that he has pulled out of the paper. He tears 
it into pieces and sends the boy off and says, "put it together" an:! that 
will keep him occupied. Rut the son somes back in one minute. He said, 
"Dad, I have it together." He said, "Well, son, how did you do it sn 
quickly?" He said, "Well on the other side there was a nicture of a nan. 
I put the man together and the v/orld took care of itself." 

BLAIR: The story teller is Paul Barton, executive director of the 
National Manpower Institute. He joins John and Walter Davis, o'-^ucatinn 
director of the AFL-CIO, in a discussion of the realities of the vinrk 
place. 

BARTOr?: Right now what's happening vith the large employers, for 
about two- thirds to three-fourths of them, according to now about five 
studies, employers really aren't hiring youth until they are about 21 
for regular adult jobs. So you have about a three year gap ovjn after 
society has certified these young people as having finished the free 
educational system and they are ready to move into the adult world. 

So it doesn't matter in that case v;hat curriculum they had. I'm over- 
exaggerating, obviously, because it matters. If you have been trained 
to be a secretary in high school you'll get a job right away. But for 
a woman training to be a secretary it sort of means that society is quite 
•ready to put you in your place sooner rather than later. I think that 
you can have skill training in the public hiah school where it really 
works and it is a pragmatic basis. 

But where you really learn n job through apprenticeship on the job, then 
I'd get the education and T'd move the person into the industrv. T'd do 
what needs to bo done in the classroom dependinn unon hov thina*^ are 
actually practiced out there in the hiring world. So there is no 
pedagogical answer to it, I think, but jreally a very practical matter 
depending upon what the skill is, what the community is and v;hat the 
industry is and what the situation is. 



MERROV/: If there are likely to be jobs out there, then go ahead 



and train the people for them in the school. 

BARTON: If it works, as lonq as you are not skimpinq basic prlucation 
and narrowing people in such a way that it limits them for flexibility. 
You know, you have to balance those things. 

MERROW: Mr. Davis? 

DAVIS: Yes r we havc^ a problem with that. We would aqreo that v/hat 
Mr, nnrton says is the ideal situation. We certainly are not against the 
ideal. The problem we have with it now again , and I also turn back to the 
economy r and we have an 8.3 onrcent unemployment rate in this country. 
But our people are just taking this unemnloyment <^ituation to heart he- 
cause they are affected by it. In the auto Industry, for example, there 
is still a fantastic number- of lay-offs that are still in effect. It^ 
is over two hundred thousand. That is the last figure I heard. Can you 
imagine a situation where an employee is standing out on an unemnloyment 
line while his son, who's a high school student, is on the assemhlv line 
at Ford? Well, you know, for nothing. This is not the case. But that's 
the example. Whyr that is an untenable situation. I don't thin)' we can 
live with that. 9o you have to balance these kind of things out. 

MERROW: So the A^L-CIO and other unions, too, would come dov/n >^Rrd 
against v/ork study kinds of programs or study release orograms in tino*^ 
of unemployments. 

DAVIS: Sure. Well, we would have little difficultv with our nt.»r 
employers, that is employers who have a contract, a collective b-irg^Tin- 
ing relationshin v/ith any of our affiliates. Rut the difficulty nrises v:h 
you have a non-union employer who- has nobodv to answer to. You aivc them 
an unfair incentive, which the union employers oet a little untiaht 
about, and I don't blame them. I want to make this point: we'ro not 
talking about some strange children from Mars. These are the sons and 
daughters of unions members v;e are talking about here. So we havo given 
this a lot of deep thought. 

MERROW: Mr. Barton? 

BARTON: Yes, I both understand and share those concerns. Cor ta inly 
we have to work these things out so that youth, during their forn.itive 
periods and during their education periods, are not going to be standi na 
in for the father. 

MERROW: Who can"t get a jo}-)? \ 

BARTON: Who can't get a nob and is the housohnld sunDort. nut on 
the other hand, since they are the sons and daughters of those vorVers 
and since there is a great concern in the United 5^tates, and alwnvs has 
been, for its youth and for its develooment, and if v;e -"eon it within 
the educational experience, and we have to fully recognize ill o^ tthore 
pitfalls which are there, the possibliliti es of exploitation by p^inlovnrs 
in competition with other employers, the possibilitv of a lov;-wnrin sii! - 
stitute for a higher paid worker — 

MERROW: But you are essentially saving that where unemployment ir. 
high, keep those kids in school, don't let thorn out to take jobs nv/ay 
from adult workers. Let's say that that is an acceptable policy, ex- 
cept perhaps from the point of view of the kids hemselves who in fact — 
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you -know, Kenneth Clarke called high school a vestibule — how long can 
you keep kids in there? They want to get out. Twenty-four percent drop 
out now. 

BARTON: I would not keep them in school even in those situations. 
I vrould not let them get into situations where they are replacing adult 
workers. But there are enough possibl llities in high unemployment situ- 
ations for community internships where they can get experience in the 
services sector and in the public sector and in the voluntary sector. 
There are enough opportunities, if labor and management and *=;chool peonle 
and public representative? are involved in T^rorking it out so adults are 
not hurt. There are possibilities for exoloratory experiences that do 
not get them in the production process. So you probably have to have 
something that is different by the business cycle. 

MERROW: You would like some changes in the schools then. Because 
they are certainly not run that way. 

BARTON: Well, the schools are very rigid, exoeciallv the second- 
ary schools. They have not reached out. You can't build this an a 
bridge' head just out from the schools. That's why I think you ^ave to 
involve employers and unions and the public sector, with. a *=;mall n, along 
with the schools to work out this transition from the school to t^e worV 
process, which just can*t be done entirely from the education svstem. 

DAVIS: Yes, T would certainly agree with that. But ny own p^x- 
perience tells me that unless you have this whole thing done in an 
organized fashion, as Mr. Barton has just explained, which is virtually 
impossible from my point of view, to get every community in the country 
operating that v;ay. To the extent that you do, though, then I think that 
it could he a very successful effort. The other problem I have vdth It, 
of course is that there are some industries which don't lend thenselvcs 
to this kind of thing. For example, the aircraft industry, the airline 
industry, if you will. I remember a colleague of mine in Florida was 
talking about a program that he wanted to work out with one of thn 
airlines to Qst the youngsters on the line of "laintenance , Well, of course 
you've got laws involved there. I've got the CAB. I don't think J*(\ v/ant 
to fly an airline, for example, if two junior high school students wore 
repairing the hydraulics on there. 

BARTON t You v;ould have full agreement there. 

DWIS: But that is just really an outlandish case. But many em- 
ployers have told me exactly that where there's expensive machirorv in- 
volved and that kind of thing, you've not insurance problems. Ml of 
this is part of their resistance to it. But if they had thr? possibility 
available to them of having properly supervised programs hv meml^rrs of 
the regular staff, then I say that in that situation you don't inter- 
fere into the production process and there is an opportunity for the 
, hands-on experience. But it has to he done with some real commitnenr. 
from the employer and certainly some involvement and participation by 
the union, if there is a union. 

BIiAIR: Walter Davis of the AFI.-CIO and Paul Barton of the National 
Manpower Institute pointing out some problems with the worV stud^' on the 
one hand and with' job training inside the schools on the other. The time 
trap of education first cand work afterwards bothers just about everybody 
who studies the problem, including Deede Sharpe, a career counselor in 



Georgia • 

SHARPE: I thinh what we are going to have to do if? get away from 
the idea that for 16 years you learn and for 30 years you earn. Vlp are 
going to have to get into an oDen-ended educational system wher^ oeonle 
can come hack and then go earn and then come back and thon qo earn. It 
doesn't make any sense at all to say that thr; Icarnina nart of vour life 
is isolated to these 16 or J.2 or 18 or 22 yoars and thon the earning part 
of your life is that which comes after. 

We've got to build this sort of coope^aclve partner rela tion5:l.ip betv/een 
business and industry and education for the benefit of both, V^e'll have 
to give people the kind of skills needed for employment. VJe are going 
to have to give them the personal management skills noede^i for adapt- 
ability. It is very interesting. Phi Delta Kappa did ,v. high school poll 
of high school seniors. About 8 0 percent, of thetn coulc. state a career 
goal but they had no idea what was involved in that career goal and none 
of them had ever talked to anybody who held that occupation. 

So if a high school student is interested in veterinary medicine I v;ould 
recommend that the student get in touch with a veterinarian, qo spend a 
couple of Saturdays there. See what it's like to watch a dog die on the 
operating table from internal hemorrhaging. Find out v;hat kind of skills 
are needed and hov.' long that guy had to study to become a veterinarian. 
_Get out where the real vorld is, begin to test your own ideas about vour- 
-self and about the world out against reality. The whole notion of real- 
ity testing is a strong piece of advice, I vTould think, for high school 
students. 

MERROW: For example, v/hat about the large number of knds v;ho don't 
have some sense of vjhat they v/ant to be. Are vou neroetuatinq the myth 
that there is a "one thing to be"? 

SR2\RPE: Oh no. What we are talking about is the notion of risk 
taking on the part of the individual. Get out beyond who you are r.ov 
or what you know now and try some now things. Push yourself into some 
new areas and begin to figure out all the nuTnber of choices that you 
have. I am not concerned that an individual student make a career choice. 
In fact I think that would be a mistake to say okay, I*m going to become 
an X, Y t>r Z and nothing will steer me from that course. Rut to at least 
be aware of choices and be aware of your own interests and values so you 
can begin to fit those interests and values into one of the choices avail- 
able. 

MERROW: Another thing to do might be to talh to some of those people 
who are role models also, adults in your life, and find out how many dif- 
ferent things they have done. You may be quite surer ised. 

SHARPE: Not only that, but qet into some mittv-qr i tty Questions with 
adults. They are pretty intelliaent people, som>e of them, and sny to them, 
v/hy do work? What is it that, you don't like ahrnut work? ^'hat is it vou 
do like about v:ork? ITovr do you qet along with oeople on the iob? Pome 
of the personal kind of feelings that adults hnvnp about work, kids need 
to just start talking to adults. There's very ILuttle conversation between 
today's suburban students or inner-city students,, for that matter, and 
adults other than parents and teachers. 

MERROW: The teachers you have heard from aiiro persuasive advocates 
for the fast-growing career education movement. Career education is not 
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without its critics, however. One skeptic — he is not necessarily a 
critic — Is William Harwood of the New Schools Exchange. On program 
three in this series, he characterized schools as reactjlve and unable 
to generate change from within because administrators and teachers are 
too comfortable with things as they are. Career education's critics, 
including t\^ro history professors, Norton Grubb and Marvin Lazcrson, 
who OTote recently, "The assumptions of career educators about the nature 
of \<ork and the demand for labor are largely a myth. The v/orld they 
posit, in which career education can make all wor/. satisfying and all 
training useful, is a world we no doubt prefer to the one we inhabit. 
But in constructing this Utopia, career education simply reflects the 
more general dilemma of schooling. Capitalism is an economic system 
in which managers endlessly divide, simplify, and eliminate jobs. This 
results in an increase in uneiaplo^nnent and a constant status of underom- 
plo2,.TTtent for most workers. The economic system values canital at thr» 
expense of human resources. Yet the schooling system is charged vith 
the develonment of human resources, and thus its central puroose ir. in 
sad contradiction to that of the economic system it serves." 

BLAIR: That critique, in the November r 1975 issue of the H=^rvar d 
Education al Review, was prompted in part by the enthusiastic claims nut 
forth by career education's prime sponsor, former United rotates Commis- 
sioner of Education, Sidney Marland. Garland wrote, "/Ml younrr neople 
upon leaving the education system should be ready immediately to enter 
satisfying and useful employment in a field of the individual's choice." 
The Council for Basic Education was quick to respond, oointincr out that 
more and better vocational training wouldn't guarantee iobs. Lots of 
PhDs in history and chemistry are unemployed. Another flaw, said the 
Council, was the promise of a job in the field of the individual's choice, 
because many young people who may want to be physicians or airline pilots 
just don't have the intellectual wherewithal. Career Education, concluded 
the Council for Basic Education, risks promising young peoole something 
that it cannot deliver. 

MERROW: In the course of this four-part series we have discussed, 
or at least mentioned a number of possible solutions in addition to those 
suggested by the career education movement. Because no problem as great 
as this one, unemoloyment , underemployment, unlrent promises, and unrn- 
SDOnsive schooling, is likely to have a single solution, v/e would li^e 
to review, briefly, the ideas that James O'Toole, Elliot Liebow, TCilliam 
Harwood/ Willard Wirtz and others have discussed. 

BIiAIR: We honer incidentallv , that vou vill write and .-\s^ for a 
set of the four transcripts. The fourth also contriins a bib- 
liography of books and articles on the subject. 

MERROW: Some critics and schoJars suggest changes 5n the schonl , 
especially in the comprehensive high school. These large schools attempt 
to be all things to all studnnts, but aren't. They do segregate youth 
by age and hy grade, and they keep the young at*ay from their elders (ex- 
cept on career awareness days once a year.) These are bad, 
even unhealthy practices, according to the President's Panel on Youth, 
in one of the best books on the subject. It's called "Youth: Trans- 
ition to Adulthood." That book suggests that the American high school 
functions effectively as a marriage marketplace, but not as much else, 
and it calls for new, smaller , specialized schools. 

BLAIR: Vouchers, a kind of ticket to school that could bo used any- 
time, are encouraged by some observers. If everyone had a ticket to 12, 
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14 or 16 years of schooling that could he used anytime then the age 
trap* could be escaped • Regular sabbaticals from jobs — perhaps every 
seven years, ^ay — have b^en suggested as another way of encouraging 
lifelong schooling. Many older labor unions members don't like the 
idea of sabbaticals because they are looking forward to retirement and 
not to a year on campus. 

MERROW: The specter of ten million unemployed men and women leads 
many to call for public service jobs, with the government being the em- 
ployer of .\ast resort. Programs all young people, ages 18 to 20, should 
be required to spend a year or two in public services work at home. For- 
mer Secretary of Labor Wirtz called guaranteed employment a "shortcut across 
quicksand." It's an election year, so listen for debate on the subiect. 
0 'Toole and others demand that jobs themselves be humanized and that 
all workers be oaid a living wage. It's a buyer's market, however, v; th 
so many unemployed and underemployed ^vorkers around. 

BLAIR: You've listened to a lot of debate on the relationship be- 
tween education and work. Experience is a great teacher, ve all knov, 
but practical v/ork experience takes on actual meaning when accomoani'^^d 
by reflection and outside stimuli, such as hooks and teachers. That im- 
plies a need for schooling to complement job experience. But schools 
aren't a substitute for experience. However earnest the efforts to re- 
create the v;orld in the school, the school is not the world and is not 
perceived by students as "real." 

MERROW: Lots of people are calling for a closer union of the worlds 
of education and v;ork. V^illard Wirtz says there is only one world, the 
v;orld of life. ^ut others say v/e must separate education and vork 
at least v;e need to stop promising young people that more education 
means more money because that just isn't guaranteed. Along those same 
lines maybe we ought" to spread the word that you don't have to spend 
money or go to school to learn. There are books, libraries, neighbors, 
friends, television and radio. 

BLAIR: Recently Frank Jennings, editor of "Teachers College? ^.ocnrd" 
put it this way: "There are surely prof ound connections betwf>en 'Education 
and work, but they are esthetic and ethical, more than they are pecuniary 
and vocational. Formal education can help one to acquire the abilitv to 
frcime appropriate auestions about the ways of nature and of man, ^n-l to 
tease out useful provisional ansvrerfv. It can beln in the }\^kira r»f 
better bread. It should help bakers to become moro rational nnH nnrp 
just." 

MERROW: Not only are there no simple ansvrers, but in fact ♦:>o 
problems may become more severe. There are fewer "rrood*' iobs which leads 
some people to conclude that we should he sharina and conservino. P.ut 
the comoetition for those good jobs will probably bncome more intense. 
We are, after all, a competitive society, what's more, the huqo pop- 
ulation bulge of young people now in college is about to enter tho job 
market in droves. That has^ already made for errptier r.chools and it 
will probably mean emptier colleqes, unless older people begin attending 
in comparable numbers. So the problem persists. How docs a soci::?ty 
train its voung people for adulthood and for work? 



BLAIR: At the beginning of this series we asked you listem^rs to 
tell us whether thoy received training in school for 'the jobs you now 
hold. This week, as promised, John, David Fnsor,. and I are ooihq tn 
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read excerpts from some of the letters. Overall, 60 per cent of those 
writing in said that they had not received training in school for their 
present job. But most letter-writers looked beyond the Question and 
wrote about the ambivalence of their ovm situation, 

ENSOR: Harry P. Griswold, of Pittsford, New York, v;ritGSr "T fnust 
leave it to you to decide if I am a '"yes" or a "no". T first took an 
associates degree in data processing. While employed a.s a comnuter 
programmer, I took a ns degree in social science, I then quit mv ioh 
to devote full time to graduate studies and an MA degree in psychology, 
Subs^^quently , and after much fruitless effort to find other e^oloymcnt, 
I'm working again in computer programming," " 

BLAIR: Katy Dayton, an English teacher in Wasica, Minnesota, den- 
ser ibed the frustrations of a teacher's life, "Was my five years of 
college worth the debts, work, and anxiety? Definitely. It taught me • 
two invaluable skills — the ability to research a problem and tho ability 
to adapt to change," 

ENSOR: David Nicholson of Lakeland, Florida vnrites, "Mv doaroe in 
Political Science bears little relation to what I do to earn my daily 
bread. However, I would do it all over again, knowing what I do now — 
10 years out of school, 

MERR0V7: Richard Thornberq majored in music in college. He savs, 
"During my last semester I started job hunting and came close to qehtina 
a music teaching job at a local private school, — not close enouah - T 
interviev;ed with a life insurance agency — v»ound up buying a policy. 
Finally I got a job as a screen orinter at a v/allpaper factory. I was 
exhiliratedl I make $118 a week. So, for the present, I find myself 
paying back $20,000 in education loans by doing a job that easily could 
be done with a minimum' of education, I am obsessed with a ??cabbish se'f- 
concept. After all, when I took this job, someone else lost out. In 
conclusion, as Art Buchwald would say, why spend pots of money studying 
Kierkegaard in college when you can read it all in the comfort of your 
mill, on coffee breaks, for the next 40 years," 

BLAIR: Jon Hedge of Iowa vnrites, "I consider that a strong traditional 
education in humanities can prepare an individual to function effectively 
in tt^e broadest range of vocations which this society offers." 

ENSOR: Carol Howell of Benson, Vermont writes, "I'm sure my job — 
social worker — was determined primarly by the social values T v;as ex- 
posed to at home. I attended an independent secondary school which re- 
inforced the direction my home influences had already set me on. For 
what it's worth, I am now unemployed!" 

MERROW: Ronna Perry offers this answer, "I graduated from N'f^v- York 
State Teachers College, taught school for a year, and have been working 
as a stewardess ever since. Many of my -ceaching exneripjnces , such as 
responsibility for grouDS of people, organizational skills and so forth, 
have been invaluable to me in my present \^rc)rk and I am truly thanVful for 
that," 

BLAIR: Here's an unusual case: Jerry Grashoff of Michigan Vjeqnn 
studying to be a botantist as a teenager and after earning a PhD suddenly 
lost his job when a government contract was cancelled. He nox'j runs his 
own gift shop. He writes, "It was easy to see that I would have been 
financially ahead if I had continued as a botanist But, it is obvious 
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to my wife and friends that I am mentally and physically better off since 
the .switch. I am only sorry that I was not astute enough to have de- 
termined earlier that life as a professor or researcher was more of a 
hassle than I cared to bear. All during my PhD. program I repressed any 
doubts to that effect. I was too proud to quit. I required the loss of 
emplo^THont to wake me up." 

ENSOR: George Adams of Tuscnn, Arizona recently rer;iqned nn admin- 
istrative position at a medical school and he is now self emoloyod. 'Tven 
in the succession of jobs I've held, my high school traininq was r^lo- 
tively useless. But then so was my college and post crraduatG trpin.-" ^g . 
I did quite well academically v/hile threading my way through tho odurntion 
maze. But as I look back on i't all, I can only conclude that '^»e dnn ' t 
know how to prepare people to oope with either life or job situations." 

MERROW: David Warshavsky, an insurance man in.Towson, ^arvland, 
vnrites, "I had received no training in any school for any job I ever 
had.'^ . 

ENSOR: Leonard Asselin, of Prarie Valley, Kansas, writes, "The 
greatest mistake that institutions make is that they don't prepare 
students for the real world. Most of the people who have come to me for 
jobs are so wet behind the ears that they have no concept of the def- 
ference between studying and actually working at a chosen profession. 
It should be mandatory that students actually work at a profession when 
school is not in session." 



BLAIR: James Leigh is 47 and a teacher, i writes about the im- 
portance of reinforcement and support from others besides the family. 
H«=» describes hov7 his parents and a social worker helped him overcome 
tuberculosis and go on to college, then about those who, in larae and 
small ways, encouraged him incollege. He concludes, ''In the educational 
process no one must be discouraged from learning, we must viev ie-^rning 
as a goal in and of itself, not as a means to employment. A true do- 
mocracy exists in. knov/ledgeable peonle who can participate on thp basis 
of equality. Employment is only a means to economic stabilitv. Fducation 
is the means to a viable society." 

ENSOR: Milton Nash writes froni San Francisco, "During high school 
•I apprenticed in the printing trade, a job I am tenaciously clinging to 
due to rapid technological changes in the field. How can one obtain a 
job in a society that is steadfastly preoccupied with displacina as 
many positions as quickly as possible? Your series hasn^t onahlod mo 
to see the light at the end of the tunnel yet. But I'm still listening. 
In education I sense a glimmer of hope in a depressing situation. 

BLAIR: This four-part series is made possible in part with funds 
provided by the Office of Career Education of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Their grant also allows us to distribute transcripts of this 
series free, rather than for the usual 25<:. If you would like a set, 
please write us. Cassettes are also available at $4 or $12 for the set 
of four cassettes. Our address. Options in Education, 2025 M. Street 
Northwest, Washington D.C., 20036. That address again: Options in Edu- 
cation, 2025 M., as in mother. Street Northwest, Washington, D.C., 20036. 

This program is produced by Mirge Hart. Executive Producer of Options in 
Educatit)n is John '^^crrow. I'm Wendy Blair. 
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Options in F:ducation is a co-production of the Institute 
for Educational Leadership at the George VTashington University and National 
Public Radio. ) 

BLAIR: PrinciDal sunnort f<^r the nroqram is provided by tbe National 
Institute of Education. Additional funds to VPn aro provided by the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting and to ITL by the Carnrqio Cnrnnr'-' ion , 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Robert Sterling Clarke Tnunda t i -yn . 

This is NPR, National Public Radio. 
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